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THE STUART EXHIBITION 



AT THE 



MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS BOSTON. 



AMONG the best educators in art, as well for the 
professional student as the interested amateur, .are 
systematic collections and exhibitions of special classes 
of work, be they the works of individual artists, or of set 
schools, or of certain branches and departments either 
in painting, etching, engraving, sculpture, or architec- 
ture. The value and importance of such gatherings has 
been pointedly shown during the last decade by the 
various exhibitions of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in 
London, out of which several important historical and 
technical contributions to the literature of art have 
grown. In this country but little attention has been 
given to such displays. With the exception of the 
exhibitions of the works of Stuart, Trumbull, Cole, 
Inman, and the elder Peale, made soon after their re- 
spective deaths, and the chronological exhibitions of 
American art made by the Brooklyn Art Association in 
1872, and by the Centennial Historical Committee at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1876, no 
attempts had been made here in this direction until the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, recognizing the interest 
and usefulness of such exhibitions, inaugurated a series 
with the works of Hunt, soon after his death last sum- 
mer. This has been since judiciously followed by col- 
lections of the works of Dr. Rimmer, William Blake, and 
Gilbert Stuart. It is to the last named of these exhibi- 
tions that attention is now invited. 

Perhaps the most striking effect that will be made 
upon the cultivated visitor to the Exhibition of one 
hundred and ten works ascribed to the brush of Gilbert Stuart will be their inequality. This will be particularly 
perceptible to those who have been accustomed to Stuart's earlier work, — those portraits that left his easel before 
he set it up in Boston, — who perchance from childhood have looked up and revered an ancestor from the life-like 
portrayal by the master hand, — the possessors of that title of nobility, a sort of Cincinnati badge, "one of 
Stuart's finest heads," — a head that has been visited and admired by artist and amateur until it has become its 
owner's most sacred care, one of the lares and penates. We do not mean to say that the present collection is 
wholly devoid of such works. Not so, for in it there are half a dozen or a dozen examples quite sufficient alone to 
sustain the immense reputation of the great American limner ; but it is their general weakness, their inequality, that 
is so startling. An analysis of them might be made on a scale something like this : bad, n ; poor, 31 ; fair, 34 ; 
good, 25 ; fine, 9, this last division including one that is superb. 

And all those persons who have not seen the pictures will ask, Whose head is that? In the admirable Cata- 
logue of this special Exhibition, of which we shall have another word to say before we close, it is No. 300, — Judge 
Stephen Jones. It is the property of Mr. F. G. Richards, of Boston, who is also the fortunate proprietor of two 
other remarkably good heads in the present collection, Nos. 296 and 297, — Mr. and 'Mrs. John Richards. 




Portrait of Gilbert Stuart. 

Phototypic Reproduction of Part of a Pen-and-Ink Drawing 
by Himself, the Original in the Possession of Mr. J. M. 
Falconer. 
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The portrait of Judge Jones is quite as commanding as a head as it is as a picture, and it is much to be regretted 
that the date when it was painted is not given. To our mind it is unquestionably one of Stuart's later works, and 
one to which he devoted much attention. That he was particularly interested in the subject is shown in the 
anecdote which has survived, as to the circumstances connected with the painting of the portrait. Stuart was 
engaged upon the picture of Mrs. Richards (No. 297), who was Judge Jones's only surviving child, when the Judge 
entered the room where the artist was at work. Struck with his noble and venerable presence, Stuart asked who 
he was, and insisted upon painting his portrait ; but the old man refused, and it was only after Stuart's repeated 
and earnest solicitations that the request was granted. The result is a living portrait which, for brilliant coloring, 
bold handling, firm modelling, natural pose, and strong individuality, must forever stand unsurpassed. It is, too, 
a noticeable example of Stuart's power to produce desired results and effects by an unusual method of work. In 
this picture there is a much heavier use of pigments than we remember ever to have seen in any other of Stuart's 
works. It is more nearly allied in this respect with the wonderful portrait of old John Adams (No. 210), painted 
in 1825, and this is one of our reasons for considering it among his latest labors. The ruddy richness of the com- 
plexion ; the fulness of the cheek ; the transparency of the thin white hair ; the firmness of the lips, compressed 
by the loss of their natural support, the teeth ; the bushy, overhanging eyebrows ; the keen, eager expression of the 
eye, — all apparently so simple, that the great wonderment is that Stuart should stand so wholly alone in his 
unrivalled art. The massive head is sufficient, and yet the setting of that head cannot be missed. A black coat 
with a dark sable fur collar and a large white neckerchief, — that is all, but it is enough. 

And who was Judge Stephen Jones, who lives to-day through the painter's art and gave to the artist a subject to 
stake his reputation upon ? It was the question we first asked after looking at his portrait, so fraught with charac- 
ter ; now we will try to answer it for others who will ask it too. Stephen Jones was a native of the town of 
Weston, Mass. His education was limited, and at a very early age he was apprenticed to a house carpenter. 
Soon after attaining his majority he volunteered in the French war, serving in the campaign about Lake George. 
In 1 766, he removed to Machias, then in the province of Massachusetts, and at once took a leading position in this 
already more than a century old settlement, although only then recently occupied by the English, and his entire sub- 
sequent career is identified with this section. In 1769, upon the formation of a militia company he was chosen to 
command it, receiving his commission from Governor Hutchinson. At the close of the year he was the leading 
petitioner to the Provincial Council for a grant of the land covered by Machias, and on its being yielded, and the 
town organized, he was chosen town-clerk. Soon after, he was made a justice of the peace, which was then a post 
of consideration, as there was no higher court within a radius of many miles. When the dark days of the Revolu- 
tion overshadowed our land, he, of course, sided with the Colonies. He was a devoted admirer of Washington, 
and in the early division of political parties he was a Federalist, and so remained while that party lasted. In 
1 790, on the formation of Washington County, with Machias as the county-seat, he was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, Clerk of Sessions, and Judge of Probate, all of which judicial offices he is said to have 
filled most acceptably, notwithstanding his limited education and want of legal training. After the death of his 
wife, in 1820, and the separation of Maine from Massachusetts, which he strenuously opposed, he removed to 
Boston to reside with his daughter, the wife of Mr. John Richards, an Englishman, who was co-trustee with Lord 
Ashburton for the Bingham lands in Maine. Judge Jones died in the year 1826, aged about ninety years. He 
was a man of marked character, noted for his strong intellect, sound judgment, sterling integrity, good common- 
sense, and untiring benevolence, which gave him almost unbounded influence in all the civil, political, and social 
affairs of the community in which he lived. His hospitality was unceasing ; rich and poor, stranger and friend, 
were all welcome, and he was, as his face emphatically indicates, a genial host. 

From the masterpiece of the collection, let us turn for a moment to a portrait already mentioned of a man 
whose history needs no heralding, — President John Adams (No. 210), at the age of ninety, — the head of the 
venerable statesman, painted by the veteran artist. This work bears the unmistakable stamp of genius. The real- 
istic power with which the complexion and texture of the skin in age are rendered is truly marvellous, while the 
strong light falling upon the top of the forehead is quite remarkable, and also unusual in Stuart's work. With due 
reverence and respect, before passing on to younger faces, we must pause before the portrait of Mrs. Williams 
(No. 220), a sister of Colonel Timothy Pickering, painted when she was eighty-eight years old. This also is a 
beautiful example of Stuart's power in depicting serene old age. 

Perhaps the portraits that will receive the first attention from the majority of visitors, owing to their position 
upon the wall and the position the subjects have held in the public service, will be the series of Presidents, from 
Washington to Monroe, belonging to Mr. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, a descendant of the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. As works of art, too little cannot be said of these pictures : they are unworthy of the artist, 
and yet more unworthy of their subjects. Instead of the full, round, individual characters of these men, the founders 
of the nation, shining forth from the canvas to inspire strength and political virtue in their followers of to-day, we 
have five of the weakest portraits in the room ; John Adams reminding one of Thackeray's inimitable carica- 
ture of Louis XIV., — " Rex. Ludovicus. Ludovicus Rex " ; and Jefferson only needing a frilled cap to be a 
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dear old anybody's grandmother. If any exception is to be made, it must be in favor of the last of the five, 
Monroe (No. 208), which — saving the unfinished hair, left with that peculiar bluish-gray hue, that gives the 
appearance of the dignified President's being under the hands of a "professor of the tonsorial art " for a shampoo 
— is well modelled and strongly colored, although somewhat crude and inharmonious in tone. There is in the 
collection a profile medallion of Jefferson (No. 211), in black and white, also belonging to Mr. Coolidge, which 
gives much more of the pronounced character of the man, and if by Stuart, of which we are a little incredulous, is 
exceedingly interesting as being so different from his usual manner and style. 

Before we leave the Presidents, we must say a word about the Washingtons, and only a word, for we 
have recorded our views upon them in another place. (See American Art Review for March, 1880, page 219.) 
Here are the two most famous portraits near together, — the Athenaeum head (No. 201) and the Gibbs picture 
(No. 303), — and we think it will not take long for any one knowing Washington's career to decide which portrait 
must be the true likeness and which one the ideal head. We must record in this place our great regret that the 
owner of what was " the superb Gibbs picture of Washington " should have allowed it to be subjected to any treat- 
ment for so-called restoration. In the first place its condition was so perfect that it needed nothing, not even a 
coat of varnish, and the Munich process, as it is styled, of exposing the canvas to cold alcoholic evaporation, has 
destroyed its mellowness and perfect unity, and rendered it hard and raw. At first sight we should not have recog- 
nized it for the. same picture that we saw a year ago in the hands of Burt, the engraver ; it seems almost as if the 
delicate and beautiful half-tints had evaporated away. 

Two of the finest portraits in the collection are Counsellor Dunn (No. 215) and Mr. William Constable (No. 
295), the friend of Washington and partner of Robert Morris, which latter picture has been sent by its generous 
owner all the way from Lewis County, N. Y. They are treated in a more conventional manner than was 
Stuart's wont, and remind one less of Stuart than of some of the English portrait-painters of his time, especially 
Romney, or perhaps Sir Henry Raeburn. They were both painted about the same period, 1 796, and would be 
better if they did not have at present such heavy washes of varnish over them. A most attractive picture is No. 
213, the portrait of the celebrated Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis. The dignified and graceful pose and the delicate 
and pure coloring of this picture make it without doubt one of Stuart's greatest successes. Of a similar quality, 
but not the equal of Mrs. Otis, is the portrait of Mrs. Perez Morton, called by her contemporaries the American 
Sappho ; and Mr. Mason, in his Life of Gilbert Stuart, reprints from the Portfolio of 1803 an Ode which she 
addressed to the painter on the completion of this picture. We transcribe the opening lines : — 



" Stuart, thy portrait speaks with skill divine : 
Round the light Graces flows the waving line, 
Expression in its finest utterance lives, 
And a new language to creation gives. 
Each varying trait the gifted artist shows, 
Wisdom majestic in his bending brows; 
The warrior's open front, his eye of fire, 



As when the charms of bashful youth retire ; 
Or patient plodding, and with wealth content, 
The man of commerce counts his cent per cent. 
*T is character that breathes, *t is soul that twines 
Round the rich canvas, trac'd in living lines, 
Speaks in the face, as in the form display'd, 
Warms in the tint, and mellows in the shade." 



Mrs. Otis and Mrs. Morton as depicted here were certainly beautiful and attractive women. Madame Eliza- 
beth Coffin Amory (No. 245) and Rear-Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin (No. 246) are two strongly modelled, expressive, 
and well-painted heads. They belong to Mr. William Amory, as does also the portrait of Mr. Thomas Coffin 
Amory (No. 244), which has apparently been cleaned recently and retouched, and nearly ruined. There are a 
number of pictures in this Stuart Collection that assuredly are not as they were when they left the master's hand ; 
that is, if they were ever under it. Notably, No. 287, Mr. John Callender, the same picture reproduced by photo- 
gravure for Mr. Mason's book, and there stamped " Superb." We doubt if Stuart ever saw this portrait, and we 
know that he never saw it painted as it now is. Another of the same stamp is No. 241, Mrs. Oliver Brewster; 
and yet another, No. 254, Mrs. Eleanor Davis. Nos. 222, 283, 284, 285, and 301 are but a shade better, the 
last a portrait of the hero of Lake Erie. Nos. 225, 233, 235, 237, 238, 242, 243, 247, 248, 268, and 275 are 
also very inferior productions, and wholly unworthy of the brush of Gilbert Stuart. They may be reckoned, pos- 
sibly, among his " pot-boilers," together with others, only a degree better, in the Exhibition. 

To us, the most interesting works in this collection, and assuredly the most valuable as studies for the student, 
are the unfinished heads, mere sketches in color, of the mathematician, Bowditch ; the poet-painter, Allston ; 
the historian, Sparks ; and the peerless Webster. They each exhibit, as well as anything possibly can, Stuart's 
method and manner of painting, — how he made the brush from the start do all the work, and how true he 
was to the axiom he was so fond of repeating, " There are no lines in nature." These four heads should be 
reproduced, if there were any process that would reproduce them faithfully, but there is none that can convey the 
color. There are other good pictures here worthy of attention. The portraits of General Knox (No. 257), Com- 
modore Hull (No. 261), Governor Brooks (No. 252), William Samuel Johnson (No. 272), Harrison Gray Otis 
(No. 212), Russell Sturgis (No. 306), the Rev. Dr. Kirkland (No. 240), Moses Brown (No. 271), Timothy Pick- 
ering (No. 231), General Cobb (No. 249), the Rev. Dr. Channing (No. 294), James Greenleaf (No. 277), as 
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fresh as the day it was painted, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Revere (Nos. 216 and 217), Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Eliot (Nos. 
308 and 309), and Mrs. Nathaniel Coffin (No. 259), all are possessed of noticeably strong qualities, either in 
modelling or color, with that palm which almost all of Stuart's good work carries, — the true character and expres- 
sion of the person represented. 

A careful and critical examination of the pictures forming the collection of the works of Stuart now on exhibi- 
tion, painted, as the greater number of them were, after his fiftieth year, when he opened his studio in Boston, 
leaves upon the mind familiar with his earlier work the firm impression that the hand, even at that comparatively 
early age, had lost some of its cunning, and the eye suffered itself to become dim. We say this with the Stephen 
Jones and old John Adams, the Mrs. Otis and Mrs. Amory, fresh before us, and we are not unmindful either of the 
many fine things in the Exhibition. But take an equal number of his earlier works,, those painted in Philadelphia 
and New York, and a greater uniformity of merit, a higher standard of excellence, will certainly be found. The 
pictures there are also in a better state ; several of those in the present collection are badly cracked, and many 
more have considerably faded ; then, again, some have a curious purplish hue, as, for instance, Bishop Cheverus 
(No. 251) and President Quincy (No. 256). In making these remarks, the saddest thought of all is that he could 
have done better if he would, for we have the proof of his ability in some of his latest work ; but he was a wayward 
child of genius, and he gave himself up too much to the bent of his. inclination. 

The portrait of Stuart (No. 263), which forms the initial illustration to this article, is perhaps the only pen-and- 
ink sketch from his hand in existence. It belongs to Mr. J. M. Falconer, of Brooklyn, who has reproduced it in 
fac-simile with the needle, and has kindly allowed a reduced phototype copy to be made for our use. In addition 
to this sketch by himself, the collection is very properly supplemented by a miniature of the artist by Miss Good- 
ridge, and the striking head, painted but a year before Stuart's death, by his pupil, John Neagle. Neagle's picture 
has been chosen, very properly, for the frontispiece to the special handbook of the Exhibition of Portraits 
painted by Gilbert Stuart. This Catalogue will remain, after the collection has been dispersed, a permanent 
memorial of inestimable value. The reason for this is that it is complemented by as nearly a complete list of all of 
Stuart's works as could be made, arranged in alphabetical sequence, and numbered, excluding the Washingtons, 
from 1 to 685, with the present ownership and whereabouts of each picture. In addition, however, to the six 
hundred and eighty-five, the Museum has obtained, since the second edition of the Catalogue was issued, the loan 
of a portrait not included in the list, that of Mr. Samuel P. Gardner (No. 310), owned by Miss Georgina Lowell, 
of Boston. To this, again, can be added three portraits mentioned by the Boston Transcript of Tuesday, July 
13th, 1880, in reviewing Mr. Mason's book; — Sir William Beechey, owned in New York; a portrait in possession 
of Daniel Huntington, the artist ; and another in the loan collection of the Metropolitan Museum. By the bye, 
where is the head formerly owned by Elliott, the portrait-painter? 

In concluding this review of the Stuart Collection; we must say a few words regarding a work which is not in 
the present Exhibition. It is the beautiful portrait that illustrates this article, and which has been etched from the 
original, with much nicety and feeling, by Mr. Stephen J. Ferris, of Philadelphia. It may be thought by some that 
in the plate there is a lack of modelling in certain portions of the face unusual in Stuart's work, but all that is 
wanting is his dainty use of delicate tints which it is next to impossible for black and white to cope with. The ill- 
drawn arm is an improvement upon the original. The lady represented was one of Philadelphia's celebrated beau- 
ties, Julianna, wife of Mr. Philip Nicklin and daughter of Chief Justice Benjamin Chew. The attractive features of a 
younger sister, Sophia, who became the wife of Mr. Henry Phillips, of Manchester, England, have also been handed 
down to the present generation by the pencil of Stuart; and Mr. Mason, in his book, gives also the name of 
Harriet, wife of Charles* Carroll, Jr., but this we think is an error, as no one of Mrs. Carroll's descendants has 
any knowledge of it. The portrait of Mrs. Nicklin, as also its companion, a fine head of Mr. Nicklin, was painted 
about 1795, when she was in her thirtieth year. She is seated in a red-velvet chair, attired in thin white muslin, 
with a sash of blue silk tied around her waist. The complexion is brilliant, the eyes deep blue, and the hair pow- 
dered. The jewels she wears are pearls. A rich crimson curtain festooned behind a stone pillar, beyond which is 
the cloud-flecked sky, is the background to the picture. To the granddaughter of Mrs. Nicklin it is that we are 
indebted for the privilege of reproducing this choice early work of Gilbert Stuart. 

Charles Henry Hart. 



